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with the Imperialists, who were to receive a large accession of
territory in his father's kingdom as the price of their assistance
in a new revolt. Ingunthis, who had been included in the
pardon of her husband, was confided to the care of the Imperial
commander at Carthagena; and Ermengild, with his Romans
and rebels, was marching northwards to join his forces with
those of the invading Franks, when he was captured at Tarraco
by Sisebert, one of his father's officers, and thrown into prison,
where he was shortly afterwards executed as a rebel.

The stoiy of the Arian bishop who visited him in his
dungeon, and who, finding his ministrations rejected, magnified
the insult to the king, and so procured the immediate murder
of the prince, not as a traitor but as a heretic, is sufficiently
characteristic of the times. And it is but one of the many
that have grown up round the pious memory of the unfortunate
prince, the edifying horrors of whose saintly end have been
enlarged upon by successive historians. John of Biclara and
Gregory of Tours refer to the death of Ermengild in half-a-dozen
words. Isidore does not mention it at all. The only authority
for the ghastly and miraculous incidents which are recorded in
the Martyrologies is a dialogue of Pope Gregory the Great, who
never set foot in Spain, and who, as the friend and companion
of Leander during his exile or mission at Constantinople pro
causd Jidei Fisigotkorum, presents himself as a witness at once
necessarily ignorant and necessarily prejudiced. It would be
unbecoming to say more of the testimony of the only man who
has earned the double title of sanctity and of greatness, but
that it has failed to convince his more critical if less distin-
guished posterity.1

For a son to compass the death of his father has ever been
accounted a crime more grave than that of the ordinary
murderer. For a citizen unaggrieved to take up arms against
his sovereign, is more than common rebellion. For a royal
prince to call in the foreigner in arms against his own country,
is more than common treason. Yet Ermengild takes a place

1 See Gregory, Dialogue iii., 31. The Dialogue commences : " I have learned
of many things which came from Spain ". See the edition of the Dialogue by Mr.
Coleridge, pp. 181, 182, for the details of his execution and the "mighty
singing that was heard at his body"; "the night burning lamps that were
seen at the place, by reason whereof his body, as of him that was a martyr, was
worthily worshipped by all Christian people"." It is worthy of remark that Gregory
speaks of the martyr as " King Hermengild". Gregory resided at Constantinople
as apocrisiarius or envoy to the Imperial court, first of Pope Benedict I., and
afterwards, at the time of the visit of Leander, of Pope Pelagius, whom he suc-
ceeded in the Papacy in 590.
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